FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

In Kenya, No. 2 Fighter Squadron and one half of No. i had
arrived from South Africa in addition to the original three
squadrons. They had a mixture of Furies, Gladiators and Hurri-
canes scattered over big areas in sections of three. It was a South
African idea to which Air Commodore Sowrey had agreed and
somehow it worked; the Italian bombers reduced their activities
as a result of these unorthodox fighter dispositions.

Italian East Africa was receiving reinforcement 8.79 bombers
regularly from Libya, they flew by way of Kufra and crossed the
Sudan by night. It was difficult to intercept this aerial traffic but
on one or two occasions the Wellesleys, by careful timing, arrived
over the terminus aerodrome at first light and bombed the new
arrival. It is of interest to record that at least four or five dis-
mantled C.R.42S were also carried across from Libya inside the
big 8.82 freighters. We judged that at present rate of consumption,
stocks of petrol should last them another eight or nine months
provided the French at Djibouti did not hand over the odd 600
tons believed to be there. I had grave doubts as to whether the
naval blockade was really complete. There was nothing much to
stop a Japanese ship from unloading some fresh supplies on the
Italian'Somaliland coast.

In Egypt, the Prime Minister (Sabry) and the people were
obviously deeply impressed with the magnificent successes at home
against the German air attacks and hardly less so by the wonderful,
courageous spirit of the people of Britain in their trying ordeal.

On the 28th October I flew down to Khartoum to take part in
a conference with General Smuts, his South African Chief-of-Staff
Sir Pierre Van Ryneveld, General Wavell, Mr. Eden and General
Platt; we discussed plans for an offensive against Italian East
Africa both from the Sudan and Kenya. From the time that Italy
entered the war and operations in East Africa had begun, it
seemed clear that, if Italian East Africa could be finally liquid-
ated by the spring of the following year (1941), it would set free
for operations elsewhere the land and air forces in Sudan, East
Africa and Aden and, moreover, it would ensure the safety of the
Red Sea route. It was a good strategical proposition but it needed
some more reinforcements, land and air, to ensure success and the
difficulty was to find these without endangering Egypt. It was
obviously necessary to deal a severe blow to Graziani and his
Italians in the Western Desert before any reinforcements could be
spared from Egypt for the Sudan front.

Haile Selassie had been in Khartoum, still incomito. since
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